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a    mummified-looking    fish    called    katsuobusbi.
Briefly ? it is nothing more nor less than'the com-
mon katsuo, or bonito (euthyunus pelamis tanaka)3
a fish about 8xo mm. maximum length which is
usually caught between May and October in the
open sea.
For some 2000 years the Japanese have been
transforming the innocent katsuo into katsuobushi,
or homely pieces of dried fish about ten inches
in length, dark taupe in colour, hard as a rock in
texture, .and with a surface flecked by remnants of
a bluish-green mould. .                        . .
Curious as to why katsuobushi is what it is, I
sought enlightenment from my neighbourhood: fish
dealer, Air. Hidezo Ishibashi. Once the tang of
salty air had called him to the sea and, as a young
boy> he used to help his father prepare katsuobusbi
..on the shores of Lzu but now he is living comfort-
ably with his son who is a fish dealer in Tokyo.
Mr. Ishibashi: obligingly took off. his smelly
apron and laid aside the gory knife with which he
had been busily cleaning plump, scarlet ta$9 took
the twisted towel from his head and sat down to
discuss the secrets of katsuobusbi. Before begin-
ning to speak he drew a worn brass pipe from his
ample obi and filled its diminutive bowl with a
pinch of strawy tobacco. Then he was ready.